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fished, hunted and fought. They form, in fact, a
pictorial record of the entire organization, occupa-
tions, life and customs of the race. And the vessels
modeled to represent other forms, such as fruits and
vegetables, marine animals, birds, mammals, insects
and so forth, are Just as true to life and as beautifully
and accurately made. As there are many duplicates
among these vessels it is evident that they were made
in molds. In fact, such molds are often found and
may still be used for forming vessels the precise
counterparts of those produced by the Chimus cen-
turies before Europeans landed in the New World.
Just why the Chimus should have made so many of
these portrait and effigy jars, and why they should
have manufactured such an infinite variety of forms,
has always been a puzzle. It has been surmised that
they were ceremonial, and we know that some were.
For example, one common form, showing a man with
an exaggerated nose and accompanied by an
ear of maize, was the corn-god, and it was customary
to bury such jars in the fields when planting, so as to
insure a large and successful crop.
Recently, however, Doctor Tello, of the Larco-
Herera Museum of Lima, has suggested that these
vessels may have served as records: that they were,
in effect, words or rather hieroglyphic symbols in
pottery form, and that, by some arrangement the
secret of which is unknown, they were utilized much
in the same manner as a child uses wooden alphabeti-
cal blocks. Each form, according to this theory, is a
symbol signifying a certain idea or thought, and it Is
easy to understand how such a means of recording
historical or other events might have been carried